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The Business Outlook 


Joun T. MADDEN 


There is no doubt of the fact that we 
have entered a period of recession. This 
was overdue in the normal course of 
economic events. The upward swing 
from 1932 has now been in progress for 
five years, which is longer than most 
periods of this nature. Hence the 
movement now in progress is a normal 
movement. 

Economics and politics have their 
mutual reactions. If a political ad- 
ministration claims all the credit for a 
recovery by stating, “We planned it 
that way,” it must expect to face the 
blame for the recession, particularly 
when it has full control of the political 
power. Of course, the claim for all the 
credit for the recovery, if seriously 
made, is perfectly absurd. Some eco- 
nomic recovery was due in 1932 regard- 
less of the party in political power. At 
that date we had reached complete ex- 
haustion and an upward movement 
necessarily followed. There is no doubt 
that the measures taken during 1930 and 
1931 by the Hoover administration laid 
the basis for the recovery in 1932. We 
have only to recall the numerous 
projects started by industry and the 
amounts which industry spent for cap- 
ital expenditures aggregating hundreds 
of millions of dollars. This formed the 
basis for the recovery. The banking 
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crisis of 1933 would probably not have 
occurred in the acute form that it did 
if there had not been a presidential 
election in that year. It is now well 
known that national and State banking 
authorities supported a tottering struc- 
ture by every prop available. Some of 
the banks were long overdue for liqui- 
dation. The stage was therefore set 
for the Roosevelt administration when 
it came into power, insofar as the funda- 
mental economic factors were concerned. 
The Roosevelt administration could help 
or retard recovery, but it could not alter 
the trend. In the same way, the pres- 
ent recession was bound to come regard- 
less of the political group in control. 
And in the same way the present ad- 
ministration can make the recession 
more or less violent, but it cannot 
prevent it. 

The gloom which has overhung Wall 
Street in recent months has been wafted 
to other parts of the country. It still 
remains to be seen how thick it will be 
and how deeply it will settle on the com- 
munities. Insofar as fundamental eco- 
nomic factors have a bearing, a long 
period of recession does not seem to be 
ahead. 

Business is still in the pillory as far 
as the administration is concerned. 
The administration is two-handed; in 
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one hand it carries bouquets, and in the 
other hand brickbats, which are passed 
out alternately. The time has come 
for a change in this attitude, and if 
the attitude is not changed, expansion 
and venturing will be curtailed. 

The capital market is moribund. We 
cannot expect a revival of the heavy 
goods industry in the absence of a flow 
of capital. 

There has been no exhaustion of 
private credit as there was in 1929. 
There is plenty of both long-term and 
short-term capital available, if and when 
business is ready to take advantage 
of it. 

We have had good harvests, which 
means, of course, that the farmers’ 
purchasing power for next year will be 
well sustained. But it does not follow 
that we shall necessarily have good 
business next year. Assuming stable 
money conditions, poor crops mean 
poor business and good crops mean good 
business. 

Building costs are extremely high and 
rents are falling. We cannot have a 
long extended building program under 
private capital unless some way is found 
to reduce excessive material and labor 
costs. 

The purchasing power of labor now 
gainfully employed will, of course, be 
high. Inventories are being run off. 
This should mean a fairly good business 
in properly priced consumers’ goods. 
The uncertainty will cause people to 
hesitate to spend, but their material 
things will wear out and must be re- 
placed. It would not, therefore, be 


surprising to see slow business in re- 
tailing during the next few months to 
continue until shortly before the end 
of the recession period, when the upward 
swing of the cycle should begin to affect 
this business. It is too early yet to tell 
the extent and the depth of the reces- 
sion. But despite economic conditions 
there is much that the administration 
can do toward improving conditions 
and mitigating the inevitable losses of a 
recession period. We can remove some 
of the boulders in the New Deal road, 
such as the unjust tax burdens, the 
destructive attitude toward business and 
utilities, including a reversal of the 
death sentence on utilities, the barriers 
to the free flow of funds in the capital 
market, and unfair labor policies. 

The government is more powerful 
than either capital or labor, or both 
combined. But the government can 
never perform fully and completely the 
functions of private capital. The wise 
policy is, therefore, for the government, 
capital, and labor to join in a program 
as the three did in 1930 and 1931. 
Nothing could be calculated better to 
ensure the ascendancy of the present 
party in power than the inauguration 
of a policy of codperation. This is 
particularly a time when we should have 
no delay in adopting sound measures. 
It is particularly not the time for the 
adoption of a program of oriental cal- 
lousness toward workers who are now 
being thrown out of employment simply 
because of the oriental custom which is 
now becoming an occidental custom, 
namely, “‘saving face.” 























The Future of Retailing 


BENJAMIN H. NAMM 


This article is based upon a talk presented before the merchants, alumni, and 
faculty of the School of Retailing at the School’s annual fall meeting. 


Retail distribution is the third largest 
industry in the land—it ranks next to 
agriculture and manufacturing. Its an- 
nual volume exceeds forty billions of dol- 
lars; its annual tax bill is in billions of 
dollars; it provides employment for 
about five and one-half million persons; 
it serves as “universal provider” for over 
a hundred million consumers. The re- 
tail industry could, if headed in the right 
direction, make a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of our 
country. Its course as an industry, 
however, has yet to be charted. Too 
many retailers have not yet bothered 
to think along broad lines. They have 
not yet tried to see things “‘whole.”’ 

A retail course must soon be charted 
and the future of retailing will depend 
largely upon the nature of the course 
that is decided upon. Given a con- 
structive program of self-regulation, re- 
tailing can continue free—free to act as 
“buyer for the public,” free to exercise 
initiative and enterprise, free to be part 
of the great American competitive sys- 
tem. 

Unless it adopts a constructive pro- 
gram of self-regulation, retailing seems 
destined to become shackled. If the 
present trend toward government regu- 
lation continues, it will not be long before 
retailers cease to be “entrepreneurs” 
and become instead an aggregation of 
glorified “slot machines.” In that event 
retailing, as we know it now, is faced 
with serious dislocation. 


Let us examine some of the Federal 
measures that have been enacted into 
law during the past two years. First, 
there is the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which deprived retailers of their long- 
cherished right of free bargaining in the 
purchase of merchandise. Then there 
is the Miller-Tydings bill, which de- 
prived retailers of their traditional right 
to pass on to consumers, in the case of 
price-controlled lines, such fair savings as 
were effected by their operating skill. 
And now we have the rayon ruling of the 
Federal Trade Commission affecting ad- 
vertising, labeling, and even the writing 
of saleschecks. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent 
to which the enactment of these meas- 
ures has added to the already high cost 
of distributing merchandise. I venture 
to guess, however, that the cost must be 
measured in terms of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars per year. And for what? 
Consumers derive no benefit from these 
measures. On the contrary, they have 
to foot the bill in the form of increased 
retail prices. Efficient retailers derive 
no benefit from these measures. On the 
contrary, the result has been to restrict 
their participation in fair and open 
competition. By the same token their 
employees, amounting to between three 
and four million workers, derive no bene- 
fit. The main “benefits” are those that 
accrue to certain manufacturers inter- 
ested in larger profits and to certain 
retailers who want legislative coddling 
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to “protect” them against inroads from 
larger and more efficient competitors. 
(I say this, incidentally, as an indepen- 
dent merchant engaged in daily com- 
petition with so-called “chain,” variety, 
and department stores.) 


PENDING LEGISLATION AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 


Space does not permit a discussion of 
various other measures that have re- 
cently been enacted into law, but it is 
important to consider the measures that 
may be enacted by Congress in the near 
future. 

First, there is the Wheeler-Lea bill 
(S. 1077 and H. R. 3143). This bill 
provides for Federal jurisdiction over 
“false” advertising with respect to food, 
drugs, devices, and cosmetics. It seems 
fair to assume that, if passed, this meas- 
ure will seriously limit retailers in the 
exercise of their traditional «ight to 
freedom of expression in advertising. 
Government officials may have their 
own and peculiar ideas about what con- 
stitutes “false’”’ advertising. 

Then there is the Ellenbogen Textile 
bill (H.R. 238). This would provide a 
‘fittle NRA” for the textile industry 
and it may be a forerunner of similar 
“planned-economy” measures for other 
industries. 

Next is the Guffey Copyright bill 
(S. 2240). This would permit the pro- 
tection of designs under the Copyright 
Law instead of under the Design Patent 
Law as at present, and would impose a 
heavy and unwarranted burden upon 
retailers and consumers alike. 

These are only a few of the many 
proposals that may soon become the 
law of the land. 

Where will all this Federal legislation 


and growing Government regulation lead 
us? That question has been well an- 
swered by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton University, who 
recently spoke as follows: 


We are told to unload our troubles in the lap 
of government and everything will be all right. 
It is a profitable doctrine for the politicians. 
“Just turn over your worries to us,’’ they said, 
“Let us have all the power we need and we will 
plan and arrange your life accordingly.” 

Are human beings happiest in the long run 
under a Great White Father (which, being in- 
terpreted, means despotism)? If the answer is 
yes, then democracy is a disease, to be cured 
as quickly as possible. 

In the past, the genius of America has refused 
to accept such a diagnosis. Our creed has been 
that democracy is not only possible but de- 
sirable and the only form of government that 
will, in the long run, satisfy the self-respect of a 
self-respecting people. 


It is just that choice between democ- 
racy and bureaucracy which confronts 
retailing today. The entire structure 
of American business, in fact, is at the 
proverbial crossroads. One road is 
marked “self-regulation” and the other 
is marked “government regulation.” 
The choice of these roads is, to a large 
extent, in our own hands. 


PROGRAM FOR RETAILING 


As a first step toward self-regulation, 
retail distribution must have a clear- 
cut and constructive program. That 
program, in my opinion, should provide 
for the following fifteen points: 


Trade Practices 


1. The elimination of unfair and misleading 
statements from advertising 

2. The elimination of predatory price-cutting 
and ruthless price warfare 

3. The elimination of misbranding from mer- 
chandising, with insistence upon informa- 
tive labeling of fibers 
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4. The elimination of “labor chiseling” by 
the establishment of fair minimum-wage 
and maximum-hour provisions 

5. The elimination of wasteful methods of 
distribution 


Social Welfare 


6. The elimination of child labor and of 
“sweatshop” conditions in industry 

7. The relief of unemployment, technological 
and otherwise, in retailing 

8. Provision for the growing number of “un- 
employables” through the use of subsi- 
dized workshops 

9. Provisions for the proper health, housing, 
and social welfare of retail employees 

10. The elimination of the so-called ‘‘com- 

pany store,” where it is operated as a 
relic of peonage 


General Welfare 


11. Modernization of our obsolete “‘antitrust” 
laws so that business men may come to- 
gether freely for constructive coéperation, 
without the fear of criminal prosecution 
or the live possibility of being “black- 
mailed” 

12. Opposition to repressive, discriminatory, 
and duplicating taxation 

13. Opposition to those Federal functions that 
usurp the prerogatives of our States and 
of our merchants as individuals 

14. Opposition, not to the establishment of 
consumer-codperative stores, but to the 
granting of any government subsidy to 
these consumer-coéperative stores, either 
directly or indirectly 

15. Last, but not least, to drive everlastingly 
home the truism that the profit motive 
is the keystone of American business and 
that, as such, it must not be allowed to 
perish 


Further than this, considerable 
thought must be given to the fact that 
the art of distribution has not kept pace 
with the science of production and that, 
in this respect, there must be a new 
evaluation of how much consumer in- 
come should go for service and how much 


for merchandise. Those in the lower 
income brackets can afford to pay for 
merchandise but their capacity to pay 
for service is exceedingly limited. 

Further thought must be given to 
those long-term influences upon retail- 
ing which will emanate from the decen- 
tralization of industry and the change in 
the nature of our population, due to the 
stoppage of immigration and the more 
restricted birth rate. 

Consideration must also be given to 
the important suggestion advanced by 
Mr. Saul Cohn, first vice-president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, for the establishment of a clear- 
cut governmental agency to facilitate the 
flow of internal trade. In other words, 
the creation of a strong department of 
internal commerce, such as exists, for 
instance, in England today. 


EFFECTUATING THE RETAIL 
PROGRAM 


After retailers have thought through 
upon these various problems and formu- 
lated a constructive program, it must be 
remembered that it is one thing to have 
a program and quite a different thing to 
effectuate it. In that connection, the 
advice of the chancellor of New York 
University, Harry Woodburn Chase, is 
pertinent. In his annual report to the 
University Council recently, Chancel- 
lor Chase wisely urged the liberal use of 
propaganda as a means of ensuring 
democracy. He urged wider education 
as the best means of combating dema- 
gogues. 

Retailers should ask no exemption 
from this formula. They should use 
education in its widest form as a means 
of combating demagogy and bureauc- 
racy. They should use propaganda, and 
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use it without apology, as a means of en- 
suring the continuance of democracy. 
They should not hesitate to tell their 
“story,” through paid advertisements in 
newspapers, magazines, and over the 
radio. 

It would then be well for retailers to 
take one further step by establishing, in 
every important center, a merchant- 
owned  shopping-news __ publication. 
These publications should discuss, on the 
front page of each issue, the important 
problems affecting retail distribution— 
problems of fair-trade practices, of legis- 


lation, and of industrial welfare. As a 
result of these discussions, retailing 
would, in time, do more than improve its 
distributive function. It would make 
that great contribution to which I have 
already referred—a needed contribution 
to the economic welfare of our country. 

In brief, let us have an adequate pro- 
gram for retailing and then let us make 
that program known to the two great- 
est forces in America, ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public.” When that is done, 
the future of retailing will look bright 
indeed. 


The Consumer-Retailer Movement 


FERDINAND F. MAUSER 


The consumer-retailer movement has 
been many years in coming and has 
been fostered along its way not only by 
consumer associations, but also by mer- 
chants, government agencies, and manu- 
facturers. Now it has arrived at a stage 
where it promises to become the con- 
cern of every producer, retailer, and con- 
sumer. As a result of this movement, 
the retailer may expect more and more 
to be called upon to tell the consumer 
the facts about the merchandise in a 
truthful and understandable way, to 
help her make an intelligent choice with 
the information given, and to tell her 
how best to use and care for the article 
she finally selects. 

This new consumer-retailer philosophy 
is not to be mistaken for a current fad 
born of organized pressure of consumer 
and governmental groups. Informative 
selling is sound, profitable business be- 
cause its principles are drawn from the 


very foundations of good retailing— 
giving the customer a square deal. 
There is some evidence showing that 
consumer education, instead of making 
an overcritical customer, leads rather 
to establishing better customer con- 
fidence in the store that knows and tells 
the truth about its merchandise. 


HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


The history of the consumer move- 
ment falls roughly into three parts. 
The first was directly initiated by con- 
sumers themselves in an attempt to get 
their money’s worth by applying the 
testing technique. Consumers’ Re- 
search and Consumers’ Union, with al- 
most 100,000 members, are examples of 
this type of organization. These or- 
ganizations were formed to provide un- 
biased information and counsel on goods 
bought by the ultimate consumer. 

The New Deal started the second 
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phase of the movement with the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board to divert cus- 
tomer attention from the price-raising 
policy of the NRA. This politically 
sponsored consumer movement, which 
was never very significant, lasted from 
1933 to 1936. 

During the past year the third move- 
ment has sprung up with the recognition 
by retailers that the surest way to im- 
prove customer relationship (and there- 
fore profit margins) is to find out what 
customers want and then give it to them 
so far as possible. This newer phase of 
the movement has been an outgrowth 
of the activities of such organizations 
as the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the League of Women 
Voters, the Better Business Bureaus, 
and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. These organizations 
have programs of consumer education. 
It is conservatively estimated that from 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 women are di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in these 
activities and are following them in one 
way or another. 


THE CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


Until recently, consumers’ organiza- 
tions, government agencies, and trade 
organizations (both retailers and manu- 
facturers) were working independently 
toward the same goal. Asa result, there 
was considerable confusion and _ inefh- 
ciency. The direct recognition of the 
need of a comprehensive organization to 
unify activities resulted in the formation 
of the Consumer-Retailer Relations 
Council in September 1937. The Ameri- 
can Standards Association, whose splen- 
did leadership in the field of standardiza- 
tion of machinery, safety devices, etc., 


is so well known, has been made head- 
quarters for the Council and has been 
given the task of its organization. 

Today this Council represents the 
point of view of five national consumers’ 
organizations whose combined member- 
ship runs well into the millions. Retail- 
ers are represented on the committee by 
merchandising executives from seven of 
our larger stores, appointed by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
The Federal Government is participating 
through three of its bureaus. However, 
since the Council is sponsored by con- 
sumer associations and by retail asso- 
ciations, it is not the integral part of 
any one association. It is provided that 
consumer groups at all times will have 
the controlling vote, both as to member- 
ship on the Council and as to control of 
its policies. 

The Council will be financed by sub- 
scriptions from individual retail stores, 
from retail associations, and from con- 
sumer organizations. Under the chair- 
manship of Harold W. Brightman, vice- 
president of L. Bamberger and Company 
and also chairman of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association’s Merchandising 
Division, and under the vice-chairman- 
ship of Ruth O’Brien of the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, the 
Council will plan standards and will 
guide and coérdinate the increasing num- 
ber of standardization jobs in the con- 
sumer field. 

The objectives of the Council are, 
briefly: to stimulate interest on the part 
of consumers, distributors, manufac- 
turers, and the public in the value of 
adequate standards for consumer goods; 
to promote the general use of such stand- 
ards; to promote the use of informative 
labeling; to promote the use of uniform 
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terminology in describing consumer 
goods and services; to promote truthful 
and informative local and national ad- 
vertising; to promote informative sales- 
manship; to develop and promote the 
use of suggested codes of ethics for both 
retailers and consumers; to encourage 
practices that will tend to reduce abuses 
of such privileges as customer accounts, 
returns, deliveries, and similar services; 
and to foster local codperation between 
stores or groups of stores and local con- 
sumer groups. 

Committees have been set up and are 
at work on the following subjects: 

Informative Labeling. Probably the 
most important phase of the entire proj- 
ect is the need for a vastly improved 
informative labeling job. The Council 
provides for an official body of con- 
sumers, retailers, and manufacturers to 
sit together and work out the new prob- 
lems of informative labeling. It is the 
job of the Council to determine just 
what information is needed, product by 
product, to enable the consumer to make 
her purchase wisely and for the store to 
sell intelligently. By referring their 
problems of informative labeling to the 
Council, manufacturers and retailers 
will be able to save time, money, and 
unnecessary confusion. Furthermore, 
they will benefit by the composite ex- 
perience of those whose sole interest it is 
to make informative labeling as simple 
and practical as possible. The Com- 
mittee, in working out labels, will draw 
up what it considers an ideal label for 
each product and then file those labels 
into what will be considered an encyclo- 
pedia of informative labels. 

The Store Programs Committee will con- 
sider the problems of training executives 
as well as retail salespeople, the labeling 


program, control of advertising displays, 
and how a store can work with local 
consumer groups. 

A Research Committee has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of stimulating 
research by government, business, and 
educational laboratories on the charac- 
teristics of consumer goods. 

The Local Consumer Programs Com- 
mittee is at work studying the problem of 
consumer-retailer relations from the con- 
sumer standpoint. 

One of the most important functions of 
the Council is that it will act as a clear- 
ing house for information on consumer- 
retailer relations and maintain a library 
for such information. The mutual will- 
ingness of organized consumers and 
organized retailers to codperate is the 
essence of the new consumer-retailer 
program. 


THE STORE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


J. P. Toole, general merchandise man- 
ager of the Wiebolt Stores, Incorporated, 
Chicago, concisely outlines the duties of 
the retail store in facing the problem of 
informative selling as follows: 

1. The elevation of the quality of mer- 
chandise now carried in stores 

2. The education of the salesforce 

3. The education of the customers and 
community where stores operate 
Mr. Toole, as well as others, puts the 
education of salespeople as the imme- 
diate and most important job. 

The individual store should proceed 
carefully and must not allow the pro- 
gram to appear to be an advertising 
scheme; instead the story must be pre- 
sented in such a manner as to convince 
the consumer that the store is sincere in 
its desire to serve the customer better. 

Retail stores, in securing information 
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for the customer, generally follow about 
the same procedure. Usually a form 
letter is mailed to all sources requesting 
that information about construction, 
content, care, and wearability of mer- 
chandise be attached to each article by 
means of a label, tag, or leaflet. In- 
structions to follow through are sent to 
all buyers, and the advertising depart- 
ment is instructed to request similar 
factual descriptions from buyers as a 
basis for advertising copy. In addition 
to information secured from manufac- 
turers, who have usually been willing 
to codperate, some stores either set up 
their own testing laboratories or use the 
facilities of some national laboratory. 
Merchandise is tested for fastness of 
color, type of fabric, standard of size, 
workmanship, and care of merchandise. 
Investigations for these factors in mer- 
chandise, if used to their fullest ad- 
vantage, should make advertising space 
in newspapers and magazines more valu- 
able than ever before. 

Stores that previously paid little at- 
tention to the labeling movement have 
suddenly become interested due to the 
adoption, in October 1937, of Rayon 
Rules by the Federal Trade Commission. 
The adoption of the rules has given 
added impetus tothe movement. These 
rules require that all synthetic yarns and 
fabrics be described as rayon. Accord- 
ing to some interpretations of the ruling, 
the rayon content of any article con- 
taining rayon at all must be disclosed. 
Labeling is the only practical way to do 
this and the activities of stores and 
manufacturers who wish to avoid charges 
of unfair trade practices are paving the 
way to the application of labels to other 
merchandise as well. 


THE MANUFACTURER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Manufacturers and manufacturers’ as- 
sociations have recognized the advan- 
tages of developing standards of grad- 
ing, examination, and labeling of their 
product. They have for the most part 
coéperated willingly with retailers and 
consumers. Manufacturers’ labels, in 
the past, have lacked information the 
consumer desires, but now they are 
more informative. 

The task of satisfying the consumer 
and achieving good consumer-retailer re- 
lations is a tremendous one. Now that 
the machinery is set up, the goal of 
complete customer satisfaction in regard 
to adequate merchandise information 
should ultimately be reached. 


Retail-Education Pro- 
gram in South Africa 


The Union of South Africa is recog- 
nizing the need to train young men 
and women in high schools for retailing 
careers. An undue proportion of the 
commercial interests of the country 
have fallen into the hands of foreigners. 
The superior South Africans have been 
attracted by the professions with the 
result that domination of business by 
Europeans has caused a serious problem. 

In order to lay the groundwork for 
retailing education, the Union’s De- 
partment of Education has sent Mr. D. J. 
Joubert to this country to study meth- 
ods here. He is taking work in the 
School of Retailing and the School of 
Education, both of New York Univer- 
sity, and is making a personal survey 
of retail education in the New York City 
high schools. 

After a year in this country, he will 
spend a year in England and Europe. 








How Many Articles of Clothing Do 
Women Wear? 


LAVAHN M. OVERMYER 
Nearly 300 women have reported on the number of items of each type of ap- 


parel that they buy a year. 


These findings should aid in more scientific 


merchandising. 


Various analyses of charge accounts 
have shed much light on the tendency 
of many customers to limit purchasing 
to a comparatively few lines of goods in 
any one store. There have been no 
standards, however, by which to deter- 
mine whether or not customer groups 
have satisfied most of their needs for 
specific lines of merchandise in one store. 
For example, an analysis of a group of 
customers patronizing the hosiery de- 
partment may show that they have 
averaged four pairs of sheer hosiery a 
year. There have been no standards 
available indicating the total number of 
pairs of sheer hosiery bought per cus- 
tomer. Were such a standard available, 
it would be possible to determine about 
what proportion of the entire hosiery 
purchases of any customer group were 
made in the store. Such information, 
indicating the typical number of articles 
of clothing bought by each customer, 
should be of considerable significance in 
personal salesmanship and in instituting 
direct-mail campaigns. It will allow the 
spotting of customers who are already 
favorably disposed toward the offerings of 
certain departments, but who are never- 
theless diverting some of their purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Thus, stores may better 
succeed in satisfying all of a customer’s 
wants in a single class of goods. Such 
standards will also assist in wardrobe 
budget studies, so that stores may give 
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customers sound advice on how best to 
distribute a clothing allowance. 


NATURE OF INVESTIGATION 


As an approach to this problem, the 
author has undertaken two types of in- 
vestigations. The first involves ques- 
tioning consumers themselves in regard 
to the number of articles of clothing 
purchased, and the second a study of 
production statistics to determine the 
annual production per woman of the 
various items of apparel. 

The consumer study is based on a 
questionnaire that was filled out by 
297 women. Over ninety per cent of 
these live in large cities, with two thirds 
in Cleveland and one third in Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Columbus, and New York City. 
According to occupations, they are dis- 
tributed as follows: 98 clerical workers, 
66 teachers, 40 housewives, 27 profes- 
sional women (mainly librarians and 
social workers), 27 saleswomen, 24 
students, and 15 nurses. It is evident 
that with such a job distribution, the 
number of women with dependents will 
be small. In fact, only 53 of the 297 
women had dependents. Thus, the 
present study is largely indicative of the 
purchasing habits of working women. 

To determine whether incomes, as re- 
flected in rents paid, have any effect on 
the number of articles purchased, the 
results were analyzed by rent groups. 
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TABLE 1 


Tue TypIcaL FREQUENCY OF PURCHASE FOR EACH ITEM OF APPAREL 
(In Terms or YEARS) 


Item Number 207 ci ae 
Workers 
Fall and winter coats 
Pebene its. ..4...4... over 3* over 3 
Cloth-one in........... 2 to 3 2 to 3 
Spring coats 
Fur-trimmed-one in..... none none 
Cloth-one in........... 3 2to3 
Sport jacket-one in........ over3  over3 
Wool suits-one in......... 3 3 
Evening shoes-one in...... 3 2 


(*) Most frequent purchase is more than 3 years. 


Professional Groups 
27 27 

66 40 | Profes- Sales- 24 15 
Teachers Housewives Fal ena Students Nurses 

over3 over3 over3 3 none” 3 

3 3 over 3 2 2 3 
none none none over3 none none 

3 3 3 3 2 3 
over3 none none over3 3 over 3 

3 none 2 2 to 3 2 2 
over3 none 2to3 1 1to2 1to2 


(>) Majority of the group made no purchases of the item. 


(°) Most frequent purchases are 2 and 3 years. 


But no causal relationship between rent 
and the number of articles purchased 
was observable. This phase of the 
study has accordingly been excluded 
from this report. 

Although only thirty-six per cent of 
the women kept a record of their pur- 
chases upon which to base their reports, 
most women take such an interest in the 
clothes they buy that they are able to 
remember the apparel purchases which 
they have made and give a fairly accu- 
rate report. It is believed that there 
was little bias toward either over- or 
underestimating the number of articles 
bought. 

The first two tables have been compiled 
to show the most representative! figure 
for each item of apparel for the total 297 
women as well as for each profession. 


ITEMS INFREQUENTLY PURCHASED 


Table 1 gives the figures for the items 
usually purchased less frequently than 
once a year. The figures included in 


1 Both median and mode were computed and generally 
found to be the same. In the few cases where they differed, 
the most representative figure was reached by compromise. 


this table therefore refer to the period 
of years in which one item is purchased 
rather than the number of items pur- 
chased in one year. 

The first column lists the items as 
given on the questionnaire, the second 
column the most representative figures 
for the entire 297 women, and the re- 
maining seven columns the most repre- 
sentative figure for each profession. 

Although in several cases the num- 
ber of women making no purchases was 
the largest of the group, it did not seem 
logical to use mone as the representative 
figure. Therefore, unless the number 
making no purchases included at least 
a majority of the women, the repre- 
sentative figure over 3 was used. 

There are no outstanding discrepan- 
cies appearing on this table except in 
the case of wool suits and evening shoes. 
The majority of housewives purchased 
no wool suits while the typical purchase 
by professional women, students, and 
nurses was once in every two years, and 
by saleswomen every two to three years. 
Likewise evening shoes were not bought 
by the majority of housewives, but were 
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TABLE 2 
THE TYPICAL NUMBER OF ARTICLES PURCHASED IN A YEAR 
Professional Groups 
Item 98 27 27 
297 Toul trl Teschers Housewives sional = Seaton: Nerve 

Fall and winter street dresses. 3 3 3 3 3 5 3 2 
Spring street dresses......... 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 
Summer washable dresses. .. . 4 4 3 5 3 7 5 4 
Afternoon and evening dres- 

"Sa cap SAR Sa ae 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 
cs, PAE, a FERS 1 1 1 0 1 2 1 1 
Blouses and sweaters........ 2 to 3 3 2 2 3 5 4 2 
Fall and winter hats......... 2 2 2 2 3 4 2 3 
Spring and summer hats. .... 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 
Daytime and sport shoes.... 4 4 3 3 4 6 4 4 
Service hosiery............. 0-4 none 0-6 6 0 0 0 14 
Sheer hosiery............... 12 12 8 12 12 30 12 12 
a ls 5 a a's oo aie 3 4 3 3 3 5 3 4 
Handbags.................. 2 2 2 2 2 4 3 2 
MCT So 0 i's s Su ske cesses ce’ 4 5 4 5 4 6 4 4 
Corsets and girdles.......... 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 
ee ee ee 3 3 1 3 3 5 4 2 
ESTE RR a nN A 6 6 5 6 5 10 6 2 


purchased once a year by saleswomen, 
and once in one to two years by nurses 
and students. 


ITEMS FREQUENTLY PURCHASED 


The remaining 17 items of apparel in 
the questionnaire are usually more fre- 
quently purchased than those given in 
table 1. For this reason, the replies 
indicate the number of units for each 
item which had been purchased within 
the past year. The column headings for 
table 2 are the same as those for table 1 
—but the figures in each column show 
the most representative number of each 
item purchased during a year. 

Saleswomen tend to make more pur- 
chases than any of the other groups. 
Perhaps their proximity to the apparel 
supply and the advantages of employee 
discounts partially account for this 
difference. Practically all of these sales- 
women are employed in either depart- 


ment stores or specialty shops dealing in 
women’s apparel. 

The task of finding the representative 
figure for service hosiery was difficult, 
for 119 women bought none; the re- 
maining purchases ranged from 1 to 
60 pairs. The most common figure or 
mode is therefore nothing, but the me- 
dian is 4; so the most representative 
figure is given as 0-4. Service hosiery 
is most popular with nurses, probably 
because many of them wear this type 
of hosiery while on duty. Similarly the 
0-6 reported for teachers indicates that 
the mode was 0, and the median 6. 

Saleswomen tend to make more pur- 
chases than the average of the entire 
group, buying more in the case of 15 of 
the 17 items. Teachers made less than 
average purchases in 5 of the groups. 

An analysis was also made of the dis- 
tribution of purchases by women with 
dependents and those with no depend- 
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ents. While these figures are not pre- 
sented here, the most representative 
figures for the two groups were generally 
identical. In a few cases, the purchases 
of those having no dependents were 
slightly higher. The number of items 
purchased by the dependent group was 
the larger only in the case of service 
hosiery and brassieres. 

Tables 3 and 4 which follow show for 
each item the range in number of units 
purchased and the percentage of women 
purchasing each of the quantities indi- 
cated. 


A COMPARISON OF THIS STUDY WITH 
OTHER SURVEYS 


In order to find some sort of compari- 
son for the figures in this study, an at- 
tempt was made to find out whether 
there have been other studies of a similar 
nature. Many surveys have been con- 


Trade associations, trade magazines, 
manufacturers’ associations, retailers’ 
organizations, and the Bureau of the 
Census of the United States were used as 
sources of information. Total annual 
sales volume by units for each item were 
not obtainable, but annual production 
figures by units for certain items were. 
By taking the production figures and 
dividing each by the total number of 
women over fifteen years of age, as re- 
ported by the 1930 census, it is possible 
to get the average number of each ar- 
ticle produced per woman in the United 
States. 

Although the production figures de- 
viate from sales figures because of in- 
ventory fluctuations, they probably do 
not differ greatly. Apparel is generally 
manufactured for quick delivery and 
many times it is made on order. 

Some of the production figures are 








in 
ducted on consumer buying habits, and incomplete and some do not allow for 
ve some on women’s apparel, but very few imports and exports. Others class 
It, have included any unit figures in their clothing into less detail than is done in 
e- results. this study; thus totals had to be used. 
to For this reason, it was decided to Table 5 shows in column 1 the most 
or compare the most representative figures representative figure taken from tables 
e- of this study with the production figure 1 and 2. Column 2 shows the average 
ve for the entire United States and with number of each item produced for each 
ry the results of one other study made thir- woman in the United States. Column 
ly teen years ago. 3 presents the results of a ‘“‘Cost-of- 
a | TABLE 3 
at PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN BuyING CLOTHING IN THE INTERVALS OF Time INDICATED 
eee -{ pee ai, Pas immed Spring Cloth Sort Jackets Wool Suits Evening Shoes 
a none 40.4 17.2 24.9 24.9 46.8 26.3 23.6 
a Once in over 3 29.3 15.8 12.8 12.8 16.5 13.5 21.5 
of : seein 3 16.8 26.6 22.9 22.9 10.1 12.1 10.4 
in a 10.8 33.7 29.0 29.0 9.8 22.9 15.5 
ae 1 2.7 6.7 9.4 9.4 11.4 18.8 18.2 
‘S- me es 4 1.0 1.0 5.4 6.4 10.8 
th a ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


d- Typical figures....... over 3 2-3 none 3 over 3 3 3 
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TABLE 4A 
PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN Buyinc Each YEAR THE NUMBER OF ITEMS OF CLOTHING INDICATED 
Fall ond Spring and Summer Afternoon Spring and 
Bouthva Foor Seat ummer  Weaslahle and Evening Shirts OS eetirs Winer Hots 4mm 
0 1.7 2.4 1.0 18.5 26.3 12.5 7 7 
1 7.7 15.8 2.0 34.3 33.3 4.0 15.5 12.8 
2 18.9 34.7 10.8 25.9 25.9 21.6 46.5 Shiok 
3 26.9 21.9 17.5 10.8 6.7 14.5 20.5 22.2 
4 18.5 11.4 23.2 5.4 3.7 15.1 8.4 7.4 
5 9.8 6.1 13.8 2.0 2.0 9.1 3.7 3.0 
6 8.1 3.0 14.5 fe 1.4 11.1 3.0 2.0 
7 1.7 1.4 3.4 7 4 127 7 4 
8 2.7 1.7 5.0 7 4 3.4 mf 3 
9 1.0 mates % j ae eee i 
10 2.3 1.0 4.4 x | 3 3.0 3 
11 3 3 ae 
12 7 3 2.7 1.0 
13 “ie 
14 3 3 
15 7 1.3 
20 ae <8 a 
Total....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Typical 
figures... . 3 2 4 1 1 2-3 2 2 
TABLE 4B 
PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN BuyiNnG EAcH YEAR THE NUMBER OF ITEMS OF CLOTHING INDICATED 
Boweht and Spor Gloves Handbags Slips —_— _ Brassieres Panties Peto Pern 
0 1.7 1.0 1.4 1.0 13.1 26.3 15.2 40.1 7.0 
1 4.0 2.0 12.1 2.0 19.9 4.4 ‘a 
2 16.2 18.9 35.4 11.5 34.0 9.4 4.4 
3 16.8 29.0 20.2 12.8 16.5 14.1 6.4} 13.1 16.2 
4 25.2 26.6 18.9 24.9 11.1 16.2 12.5) 
5 12.5 8.7 5.7 11.8 3.0 5.4 5.4| 
6 12.5 7.4 4.4 20.5 2.4 15.2 m5) 
7 3.4 1.3 1.0 2.0 1.0 1.7) 
8 3.0 2.7 3 5.1 2.4 as eee 
9 7 Be ae 1.0 3 1.0 
10 2.7 1.0 3 3.4 3.0 4 
12 1.3 7 3 2.0 1.0 6.4 
15 1.7 mite ae 
16-20 2.3 4.7 9.4 
24-30 3 Pe 4.4 14.8 
31-50 2.0 10.8 
over 50 Dai ee 4 2.4 
Total..... 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Typical 
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TABLE 5 
COMPARISON TABLE* 
Most Typical Figures 1930 Production Department of Labor 


Study Per Woman 1924 Study 
a an ks Gonieds 450s das 0c enneeeaeke over 3 yrs. no figure no figure 
I ons anon sep ones staednnss 2 to 3 yrs. 
Fur-trimmed spring coats.................... None every 3-4 years 1 year 
TR SF ES Die eee a 3 years 
IIIS cp terns 4 woke ks ass Gudmaeaoae over 3 years no figure no figure 
WEES cos bush Cee ho toc kes ce cghbeveetae 3 years 0.17 1 
Pe Pee ee a 3 a 4 3 
Daytime and sport shoes..................... 4 years 
Fall and winter dresses...................... 3 1.1 
Spring and summer dresses................... 2 + 1.1 
Summer washable dresses.................... 4 4 
Afternoon and evening dresses................ 1 no figure 
EE Dag cathe 26 Ns yA bo'w'c X's op XGA mpidie 08 1 0.1 3 
Blouses and sweaters........................ 2-3 iv 5 
Fall and winter hats............... 2\ 3 2 
Spring and summer hats..................... 2) 
Se ee Peer re 0-4 14 11 
Sy OSE TIASS SA SU. cee cue YeuSss. 12) 
Gi etic as ian ties 3 1 2 
EN aia Sek Se LG 2 no figure ae 
RT is pPRRE La ea es CF wae ee aed nd Rs oe 4 1.5 4 
CU INS 25. 5 oko has, Rn 2 0.7 1.3 
NN 555 05 Mie SG ONES BEL bh aaa. 3 1 2.8 
RSS «cc SUR RGA owes SUE «+ NUE We x 6 2 5 


® Any figures having the words “year” or “‘years” after them refer to the frequency with which the article is purchased 
in the term of years. Any figures not having the word “‘year” refer to the average number of items purchased during a 


> Total production figures for each item of apparel divided by 43,000,000, the population of the women over fifteen in 


the United States. 


© A study of 12,000 families with incomes of $2,500 or over. 


Living” study made by the Department 
of Labor in 1924 to show the buying 
habits of 12,000 American families with 
incomes of $2,500 or over. While these 
figures were compiled thirteen years ago, 
the differences may be indicative of 
trends. 

In all cases, except four, the first and 
third columns exceed the second. This 
is reasonable because the production 
average for the United States considers 
all income levels including the very 
lowest and the unemployed. 

The figure 1 in column 3 opposite 
coats includes cotton and silk coats 


which are not included in the other two 
columns. 

Hosiery for the 1924 study includes 
cotton and wool which are practically 
passé now. 

The average production figure for 
hosiery in the United States is higher 
than the average of either of the other 
studies. 

No production figures were received 
for fur coats, handbags, or sport jackets, 
although an attempt was made to secure 
them. 

The figure 0.1 opposite skirts would 

(Continued on page 119) 











‘‘Cashing In’’ on Employee 


Business 


CHARLES M. Epwarps, Jr., AND Mary L. BROWER 


What are stores doing to cultivate employee business? 


Do they find em- 


ployee business worth-while from the stand point of net profit, employee good 
will, merchandise-training aid, and advertising value? Here are answers to 
these questions. 


In order to determine what stores are 
doing to cultivate employee business, the 
New York University School of Retail- 
ing sent questionnaires to about two- 
hundred and fifty leading stores. Ninety 
stores submitted answers, representing a 
cross section of department and specialty 
stores throughout the country, as is 
shown by the distribution of replies in 
table 1. The unusually high percent- 
age of returns (36 per cent) indicated 
clearly that stores are keenly interested 
in the cultivation of employee business 
and that they consider this activity ex- 
tremely important. The replies _re- 
vealed, moreover, that there are few 
material differences in the policies and 
practices of stores of different size and 


type. 


STORE POLICIES IN REGARD TO THE CUL- 
TIVATION OF EMPLOYEE BUSINESS 


Of the 80 stores that replied to the 
question, “Does your store promote em- 
ployee business actively?”’, 53 said “‘yes”’ 
and 27 said “no.” (Thirty-five of these 
stores implied that they have adopted 
an aggressive policy in cultivating em- 
ployee business, while 24 stated they 
prefer a nonaggressive, passive policy.) 
The 53 stores which replied that they 
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promote employee business actively gave 
a variety of reasons: 


1. Eighteen reported that merchandise must be 
“sold” to employees before employees can 
sell it to customers. Two of this number re- 
plied that they consider it an unfavorable re- 
flection on their stores’ merchandise when 
their employees shop elsewhere. 

2. Thirteen stated that they promoted employee 
business because it affords unusually good ad- 
vertising. One of these stores pointed out 
that it believes that its employees’ enthu- 
siasm for its merchandise is directly advan- 
tageous. This store suggested, conversely, 
that it is detrimental to the store if the name 
of another retailer appears on the purchases 
of its employees. Two stores in the group 
emphasized that their employees in effect 
demonstrate the stores’ merchandise to their 
friends and acquaintances over large areas. 

3. Ten stores responded that they encourage 
employee business because it gives employees’ 
salaries a broader purchasing power. 

4. Six stores suggested that they invite em- 
ployee purchases because these purchases 
tend to foster good will toward, and loyalty 
to, the stores. 

5. Fifteen stores reported that they seek em- 
ployee business because it is profitable to the 
stores. 


The reasons advanced by the stores 
that do not promote employee business 
actively are more diverse in nature. 
(1) Some stores said they favor a non- 
aggressive policy in order to avoid any 
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TABLE I 


Facts ABOUT THE STORES THAT RETURNED FILLED-IN QUESTIONNAIRES 


Number of 
Stores 
Department Stores 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 33 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 20 
$10,000,000 or more 25 
Total department stores....... 78 
Specialty Stores 12 
Total department and specialty 

OURS os itis cece Cae ep 90* 


Number of Stores with . 
Clhenteles thot Pay: «Classification of Stores? Average 
Lowand Medium Persons 
bh ° . N 
medium and high Promotional 2) onto, Bnoiee” 
11 22 14 17 500 
5 15 8 10 1,000 
10 15 16 3,000 
26 52 38 35 
3 9 3 9 1,0 
—_— — a) «+ SS Eee 
29 61 41 44 


®The number of stores does not always total 90, due to the fact that a store occasionally did not respond to every 


question. 


bThree of the 90 stores classified themselves as “semipromotional.” It is likely that a great many other stores would 
have classified themselves as “semipromotional” if there had been such a classification on the questionnaire. 

©The average number of employees ranged from a low of 150 for one department store in the $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
group to a high of 10,000 for one department store in the $10,000,000 or more group. 


semblance of sales pressure, which the 
employees might resent. (2) A few 
stores hesitate to encourage employee 
business, for they fear that too much 
encouragement might lead employees to 
buy more than they can afford. (3) 
Certain stores do not consider it neces- 
sary to seek employee business actively. 
They feel that their employees purchase 
in their own stores because they must 
pay premiums elsewhere. (4) Many 
stores admitted that their failure to go 
after employee business is due to the 
oversight of store managements. They 
point out that managements have not 
estimated the benefits to be derived from 
employee business, or managing execu- 
tives have been too engrossed with the 
problems of improving customer service. 
(5) Several stores stated that they do 
not promote employee business actively 
because it is not profitable, except from 
the standpoint of employee loyalty. 
This question of the dollars-and-cents 
profitability of employee business is dis- 
cussed more fully later. 


IMPORTANCE TO STORES OF EMPLOYEE 
BUSINESS 


Employee business contributes an as- 
tonishingly large percentage of total 
store sales volume in most stores. The 
51 department stores that answered the 
question, “What percentage of total 
store sales do sales to employees repre- 
sent?”’, reported that sales to employees 
account for an average of about 4 per 
cent of total store sales. The 8 specialty 
stores that answered this question said 
that sales to employees represent about 
2.3 per cent of total store sales. These 
high percentages are less surprising when 
it is realized that about 96.8 per cent of 
all the department stores’ employees 
make purchases in the stores in which 
they work, and about 95.4 per cent of 
the specialty stores’ employees purchase 
in their own stores. 

In answering the question, “Is em- 
ployee business profitable to your 
store?”’, 63 stores (57 department and 
6 specialty stores) replied in the affirma- 
tive and only 14 (8 department and 6 
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specialty stores) answered in the nega- 
tive. Of the 63 that stated that em- 
ployee business is profitable, 34 did not 
indicate in any way why they consider 
it so. The remaining 29 stores listed a 
number of advantages to be derived 
from employee business. These ad- 
vantages have already been reported. 
Only 9 of the 29 stores specified that 
they considered employee business profit- 
able from a dollar-and-cents standpoint. 
Of these nine, two said that their mark- 
ups exceed their discounts sufficiently 
to yield a dollar profit. One pointed 
out that employee business provides ad- 
ditional volume during quiet hours of 
the day when the store organization is 
not operating up to capacity. Another 
indicated that employee purchases add 
large sales volume, with but small losses. 
The other five stores were less positive 
in their answers. 

Fourteen stores which declared that 
employee business is not profitable of- 
fered several reasons to support their 
statements. Most of them reported 
that their discounts are too liberal to 
enable them to earn a profit. A few 
even claim that losses are incurred on 
employee sales. (Some of these stores 
offer discounts of 20 per cent, others, 
15 per cent, and still others, 10 per cent.) 
One store, for example, said that after 
it deducts operating expenses and em- 
ployee discounts there can be no 
profit. 

It is undoubtedly true that dollar 
profits are often not realized when em- 
ployee discounts are liberal. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that many 
stores do realize dollar profits on sales 
to employees, but fail to understand 
this fact. John W. Wingate makes this 


point clear in Retail Merchandise Con- 
trol. 


Actually a store incurs very little added ex- 
penses in selling goods to employees. The ad- 
vertising costs almost nothing, and sales are 
limited usually to the dull periods of the day 
when the working force needs no augmentation 
to handle this business. The carrying charges 
on the additional merchandise investment and a 
slight increase in clerical costs are really the only 
additional costs involved in employee business. 

If a men’s clothing department has expenses 
averaging 30 per cent of sales and a gross margin 
at 32 per cent, it still can well afford to sell to its 
employees at a 20 per cent discount. The 
reason for this is that the additional business 
resultant from employee business adds little to 
the total expenses and brings in considerably 
more than the amount paid for the goods plus 
the handling charges and other increased ex- 
penses. The sales volume at a discount thus 
contributes to the net profit of the department. 

Furthermore, there is no principle requiring 
that expenses be prorated equally over every 
dollar of sales. Since a store is in business to 
make a profit from its customers and not from 
its employees, it seems logical to charge the 
majority of expenses to goods that customers 
buy rather than to allocate an equal proportion 
to employees’ purchases. Thus, the discount 
cannot generally be regarded as a loss in sales 
volume. It has value not only in safeguarding 
the good will of employees, but it undoubtedly 
brings in a considerable volume of sales at some- 
thing more than the cost. 

The following example indicates why large 
discounts result in no loss: 


1. A policy of no discounts: 


Sales to customers.............. $100, 000 

Cost of sales: 65 per cent....... 65, 000 
er ee $35,000 

SR so sscane sO 6 os 6s0ens s 30,000 
RS tei seek need nach weberer es $5,000 


2. A policy of a 20 per cent discount 
to employees: 
Sales to customers............. $100,000 
Sales to employees at 20 per cent 
discount (original _ retail 
pases $5, G0G).........0000 4,000 


| SAS eras re $104,000 





1John W. Wingate, Retail Merchandise Control (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.), pp. 260-262 
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Cost of sales to cus- 
WE wncnnseen es $65,000 
Cost of sales to em- 
ployees (65 per cent 
of original retail of 





| eee 3,250 
Total cost of sales.............. 68,250 
Gross margin................ $35,750 
Expenses on customer 
OS. 3 sae $30,000 


Additional expenses on 
employee sales, 10 


Total expenses................- 30,400 
a ee Pe eae ae ae $5,350 


PRICE POLICIES OF STORES IN RELATION 
TO EMPLOYEE-BUSINESS 
CULTIVATION 


In most stores, the prices charged by 
stores for their merchandise are not 
barriers to employee purchases. Out of 
the 88 stores which responded to the 
question, ‘““Does your store carry mer- 
chandise at prices which your employees 
can normally afford?,’”’ 86 stores replied 
that their prices are within their em- 
ployees’ reach. Only two, both spe- 
cialty stores, replied that their prices 
are higher than those their employees 
can normally afford. Nineteen stores, 
however, stated that their retail prices 
are higher than the prices ordinarily 
paid by their employees. 

Twenty-five stores reported various 
ways of surmounting the barriers of too 
high prices. A great many stores main- 
tain budget or economy shops in which 
their employees can find the merchan- 
dise they wish at the prices they can 
afford to pay. Seven stores stated that 
their basement stores solve this prob- 
lem. Most stores offer discounts that 
are sufficiently liberal to bring their 
prices within the reach of store em- 
ployees. 


INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO EMPLOYEES 
TO ENCOURAGE THEIR PURCHASES 


Discounts. All of the ninety report- 
ing stores, except one, give discounts on 
apparel, ranging from 10 per cent to 
30 per cent. Thirty stores give 10 per 
cent; 22 give 15 per cent; 1 gives 163 per 
cent; 30 give 20 per cent; 3 give 25 per 
cent; and 2 give 30 per cent. The 
higher discounts (above 15 per cent) 
apply, as a rule, only on apparel that 
may be worn in the store, but there 
are many individual exceptions, too 
numerous to discuss. A few stores hold 
periodic sales events during which the 
higher discounts apply on all apparel. 

Eighty-eight stores give discounts on 
accessories, ranging from 10 per cent to 
20 per cent. The 10 per cent discount 
is most common, 47 stores offering this 
amount. Twenty-three stores allow 15 
per cent, and 17 stores, 20 per cent. 
As in the case of apparel, the higher 
discounts (over 10 per cent) are applic- 
able only to dress-regulation accessories, 
such as shoes and hosiery. 

Discounts are given on home furnish- 
ings by 82 of the 90 stores. Eighty 
of these stores reported the specific 
discounts allowed. A discount of 10 
per cent is allowed by 55 stores; 15 per 
cent, by 20; and 20 per cent, by 5. 
Another store sold homefurnishings to 
its employees on a cost-plus-12} per 
cent basis. 

Sixty-eight stores allow discounts on 
all other merchandise, with but few ex- 
ceptions. Sixty-six of this number re- 
ported their discounts to be as follows: 
45 allow 10 per cent; 15 allow 15 per 
cent; and 6 allow 20 per cent. The 
items most often excepted from the 
discount privileges were groceries, drugs, 
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candy, smoking supplies, and liquors. 
A few stores which do not allow dis- 
counts on all other merchandise do 
grant discounts on certain other items. 
This means that 76 of the 90 stores give 
discounts on some or all merchandise 
other than apparel, accessories, and 
homefurnishings. 

Discounts are granted to members of 
employees’ families by 78 of the report- 
ing stores. Forty-six of the stores limit 
the discount privilege to dependents of 
employees. Numerous other restric- 
tions are placed on family purchases, 
too. One store which gives 20 per 
cent discount, for instance, stipulates 
that the discount applies only to mer- 
chandise paid for by the employee. Of 
the 78 stores which replied to this ques- 
tion, only 55 stated the amount of 
discount allowed. Forty give 10 per 
cent; 11 give 15 per cent; and 4 give 
20 per cent. 

Advance sales for employees. Sixty- 
four stores do mot hold advance sales 
for employees as inducements to en- 
courage employee purchases. Twenty- 
five stores do conduct such sales. 
Among the latter, there is considerable 
variation in the types of events held. 
Eleven stores, for example, offer ad- 
vance sales on wearing apparel. Six 
hold advance sales for employees before 
their general or special clearance sales. 
Two permit employees to shop for one 
hour prior to the store opening hour, 
just before and during the time when a 
regular sale is in progress. 

Special sales with price reductions or 
other concessions. Thirty stores con- 
duct sales specially for their employees. 
Fifty-two stores replied that they do 
not hold such events. 

Clearance sales for employees. Thirty- 


eight stores hold clearance sales for em- 
ployees, but 50 stores never stage them. 


PAYMENT PLANS FOR EMPLOYEE- 
CUSTOMERS 


Four different payment plans are com- 
monly available to employee customers. 

1. Charge-account plans. Sixty-four 
stores grant limited charge accounts; 
7, unlimited charge accounts; 12, both 
limited and unlimited accounts. In 
setting limits on the amounts that may 
be charged by employees, 28 stores are 
governed by the employee’s earning 
capacity and credit standing. Nine 
stores limit the chargeable amount to 
two weeks’ salary; 4, to one week’s 
salary. Others allow the credit office 
to set account limits to suit specific 
cases. 

2. Cash only. Four stores, 3 of which 
are specialty stores, sell to employees 
on a cash basis only. Two others re- 
quire cash payments until employees 
have been employed for three months. 

3. Deductions from salary. Sixty-nine 
stores permit purchases which are to be 
paid for through deductions from salary 
as follows: (a) in full on pay day, 13 
stores; (b) in part on pay day, 44 stores; 
(c) both full and part deductions, 
depending upon special circumstances 
(such as employees’ wishes or amounts 
of purchases), 12 stores. Six stores 
allow no deductions. 

4. Budget or installment payments. 
Seventy stores permit installment pay- 
ment plans. These plans take the form 
of regular installment accounts, letters 
of credit, and credit-coupon books. 
Generally, these budget or installr-ent 
plans are arranged for employee-cus- 
tomers in the same way in which they 
are arranged for regular customers. 
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Time limits vary with the different types 
of merchandise and with the employees’ 
ability to pay. 


MEDIA UTILIZED TO PROMOTE EMPLOYEE 
BUSINESS 


A great variety of media is used to 
promote employee business. The most 
commonly used, in the order of their 
importance, were these: bulletin boards, 
58 stores; special showings of merchan- 
dise to employees, 55; departmental 
meetings, 43; handbills, 40; signs, 37; 
pay-envelope inserts, 31; and displays 
at employee entrances, 24. 

A small number of stores use few of 
these media; some use none of them. 
The greater number of stores, however, 
used at least four. A handful of stores 
used all of the listed media, and more. 
Eight stores, for example, send special 
bulletins throughout the stores; three 
publish store newspapers; two address 
letters to their employees’ homes; two 
install displays in employees’ rest rooms 
and cafeterias. At least one store uti- 
lizes each of the following: training- 
department lectures; modeling through- 
out the store; special merchandise shows 
for employees; public-address system; 
house organ; stereoptican slides in con- 
nection with noon-hour movies for 
employees; and copies of advertise- 
ments. 


TECHNIQUE OF HANDLING EMPLOYEE 
PURCHASES 


Shopping permits. Twenty-five stores 
of the 86 which answered this question 
do not employ shopping permits. 
Many of these stores require only the 
floorman’s signature. Of the 64 stores 
using permits, 3 use them for part-time 
or extra employees only. Ten of the 


stores with shopping passes view them 
as permits to be off the job; and 21 
as identification slips entitling employees 
to discounts. In 38 stores, the passes 
serve both purposes. A few of the 
stores require employees to get permits 
during certain hours only, from either 
the buyer or the section manager. 

Delivery service. All but two of the 
eighty-six stores that answered this 
question offer delivery service to em- 
ployees. One of these two makes deliv- 
eries by special arrangement. Three 
stores indicated that they do not en- 
courage deliveries, but urge employees 
to carry their purchases. Two deliver 
bulk merchandise only to employees. 
One delivers purchases of $15 or more 
only. 

Technique of handling transactions 
when employees purchase in their own 
departments. The most common prac- 
tice of handling transactions when em- 
ployees purchase in their own depart- 
ments is to require the employee to 
purchase from some other salesperson 
in the department. Seventy stores pre- 
scribe this procedure. Nine of the 70 
stores require, in addition, that the sale 
be approved by some superior, such as 
the buyer or floorman. A few stores 
even require that the employee make 
his purchase directly from the buyer, 
assistant buyer, section manager, or 
head of stock. 

Dress regulations for employees while 
shopping. More than half of the 88 
stores that replied to this question 
(57 stores) do not establish dress regu- 
lations for shopping employees. Two 
of this number, however, do prescribe 
dress regulations for afternoon shop- 
ping. The majority of the 31 stores 
which specify dress regulations explained 
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the requirements they have set up. 
Six stores, for example, reported that 
both hats and coats must be worn 
during lunch hours. Two mention 
street dress after 11 o’clock. 

Limitations on quantities employees 
may purchase. Negative answers were 
given by 74 of the 85 stores which re- 
plied to the question, “Do you place 
limitations on quantities employees may 
purchase?” Eleven stores do place 
limits on quantities. As might be ex- 
pected, these stores stated that an 
employee’s purchases are limited only 
by his salary and by his credit rating. 
Undoubtedly, many of the 74 stores 
which said they place no limits on quan- 
tities purchased do also set expenditure 
limits which employees may not exceed, 
as explained under ‘Payment Plans for 
Employee-Customers.”’ 

Length of time that the employee must 
be in the store before he can receive the 
employee discount. Thirty-seven stores 
give their employees the discount im- 
mediately upon hisemployment. Three 
of these pointed out, however, that this 
applies only to regular employees; extras 
in these stores must be employed for 
6 days, 6 months, and 1 year, respec- 
tively, before they are entitled to any 
discount. Twenty-four stores give 
regulars the discount after 4 weeks of 
service; one of these makes extras wait 
6months. Five stores require only one- 
day employment for regulars; three, 
two-week employment; and two, sixty- 
day employment. Many other plans 
were also enumerated. 


SHOPPING-HOUR RESTRICTIONS 


All but 22 stores designate special 
hours during which employees may shop. 
Six of the 22 allow employees to shop 


at any time during regular store hours; 
many in this group, however, do require 
employees to obtain permission from 
their department heads. Five stores 
permit shopping before the opening of 
the store; 3 allow shopping after the 
closing of the store. Fifty-six permit 
employees to shop during their lunch 
hours. A few stores discourage lunch- 
hour shopping, for various reasons. 
Two stores, for instance, say they prefer 
that their employees shop on store time. 
Seventy-two authorize shopping in the 
morning during regular store hours, 
some permitting employees to purchase 
at any time between the opening hour 
and 11.30 a.m., and others requiring 
that shopping be done within half-hour 
or full-hour limits. Fifty-four permit 
shopping in the afternoon during regular 
store hours. Most of this latter group 
confine shopping to the hours between 
4 o’clock and closing time, but a few 
allow employees to shop at any time 
after 3 o’clock. 


TREATMENT ACCORDED EMPLOYEES IN 
THE COURSE OF SHOPPING 


Surprisingly, only 3 stores answered 
“no” to the question, “Do employees 
receive the cordial reception accorded 
to nonemployee customers?” Four 
stated that the outside customer is 
invariably given preferential treatment. 
Seventy-eight stores indicated that em- 
ployees receive the same cordial treat- 
ment. Several stores in the latter group 
qualified their answers, however. Per- 
haps an even larger number should have 
added reservations such as those in- 
cluded by the 25 stores which reported 
that it is their policy that the employee 
customer should receive the same con- 
sideration as the regular customer. 
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These stores confess, however, that 
salespeople rarely extend to their co- 
workers the same courtesies that they 
accord to customers, even though they 
are instructed to do so. Most stores 
admit that there is room for improve- 
ment along this line. In 1936 one store 
appointed an employee service sponsor 
in each of its departments. It reported 
that selling service to employee cus- 
tomers has shown decided improvement 
since that time. 

The question “Do salespeople exert 
their best sales efforts during contacts 
with employee shoppers?” brought 
forth 67 affirmative answers. Only a 
few stores bothered to qualify their 
answers as they undoubtedly should 
have done. Only one store, for ex- 
ample, replied that salespeople are sup- 
posed to exert their best sales efforts on 
employee customers. One store said 
that it hopes they do. Six stores 
frankly answered “no” to the question. 
Many more stores probably should have 
answered in the negative. 


CONCLUSION 


There can be little doubt that em- 
ployee business is worth while to most 
stores from one or all of the following 
standpoints: dollar profit, employee good 
will, merchandise-training aid, and ad- 
vertising value. It is of utmost im- 
portance, therefore, that stores utilize 
all available means of cultivating this 
business. 

Stores must give careful attention to 
such problems as the inducements to 
be offered to employees to stimulate 
their purchases; the payment plans to 
be adopted to make purchases possible; 
and the media to be utilized to pro- 
mote employee business. In particular, 


stores should do everything within their 


.power to encourage salespeople to extend 


to their co-workers the cordial treatment 
accorded to customers and to cause 
thém to exert their best sales efforts 
during contacts with store shoppers. 


How Many, Articles of 
Clothing Do Women 
Wear? 


(Continued from page 111) 


indicate that the production of skirts 
is only sufficient to supply 1 out of 10 
women; while 0.17 wool suits indicates 
that the production supplies 1 out of 17 
women. 

The remainder of the figures are clear 
without explanation. 


CONCLUSION 


A study of the buying habits of 297 
women cannot hope to produce reliable 
figures for the entire country or even for 
working women in large cities. It does 
disclose, however, possibilities for future 
more comprehensive studies of a similar 
nature. If several thousand replies in- 
volving the buying habits of women in 
similar professions and financial circum- 
stances were analyzed, the results should 
present a fairly accurate picture of the 
number of units of each item of apparel 
women can be expected to buy in one 
year. 

This information should be a valuable 
aid to retailers in advertising their prod- 
ucts and in promoting their merchan- 
dise, with an eye to securing the exclusive 
patronage of customers for at least a few 
items of apparel, if not for the gntire 
ensemble. 








A Check List for the General 
Manager 


Joun W. WINGATE 


Supervision of the many operations of a store is a function of general man- 


agement that few general managers know how to do well. 


Here is suggested 


an effective technique that is sure to produce results. 


One of the major duties of a top 
executive is to check the operations of 
the store continually. It is his function 
to make sure that policies and methods 
formulated by general management are 
carried out in every department of the 
business. The scope of operations in a 
large store is so enormous that a close 
check is impossible by haphazard tours 
of inspection. An organized procedure 
with a list of specific points to check at 
each visit is essential. 

Most major executives have come up 
through the ranks and are thoroughly 
familiar with only one branch of the 
store’s manifold operations. Some gen- 
eral managers were merchandise man- 
agers, others controllers, others super- 
intendents, and a few publicity directors. 
When faced with the broad responsi- 
bilities of general supervision, they are 
handicapped by cursory and superfi- 
cial knowledge of the details of branches 
of the store other than that in which 
each has had his training. 

Faced with unfamiliar responsibilities, 
many general managers have adopted 
one of two alternatives, neither of which 
give good results. One is to delegate 
all responsibility to subordinates who 
are experts in their divisions and to 
check them primarily by comparing 
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their dollar achievements with budgeted 
figures. The executive thus disregards 
details and devotes himself to general 
policy and to the selection of the right 
men to head up the various divisions. 

While such a setup may be necessary 
in a very large organization, most suc- 
cessful stores are better managed by a 
strong man who injects himself into all 
phases of the business, making his per- 
sonality felt directly by every depart- 
ment head. When the man at the top 
spends his time in the executive offices 
in contact only with a few selected 
subordinates, he is simply a myth so 
far as the junior executives are con- 
cerned. His policies and wishes are 
likely to be misunderstood and the 
driving*force of his personality is cut 
off from’the organization. 

There'is no more effective tonic for 
lagging efficiency and half-hearted policy 
observance than detailed, periodic, per- 
sonal inspection of every department 
by “the boss.” No specialized subor- 
dinate, no matter how able or consci- 
entious, can tone up his division as 
can the man at the top. 

Many general managers who recog- 
nize the need of direct supervision fail 
to accomplish the hoped-for results 
through lack of an organized plan. 
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They make tours of inspection, with no 
objective, through departments they 
know very little about. They too often 
rush about with their lieutenants in 
train, seeing very little and making 
“half-baked” criticisms of superficial 
matters, simply to give the impression 
that they are accomplishing something. 
The head of each department recognizes 
very quickly that such a man does not 
know very much about the operations 
under review. He finds that such ill- 
considered criticisms and commands 
that are offered would simply compli- 
cate, if not upset, the excellent routine 
he has established. His respect for the 
chief is diminished and he tries to avoid 
carrying out any of the manager’s 
notions in the reasonable hope that he 
will forget all about them. 

The central question is how can one 
man know enough about every phase 
of the business to discover quickly weak 
spots and to impress the department 
managers with his uncanny command 
of detail. The solution lies in a care- 
fully worked out check list of points to 
be covered at each inspection. With 
the assistance of experts in each phase 
of operation, the general manager should 
prepare a series of searching questions 
that will quickly lead him to the heart 
of every problem. Armed with three or 
four specific objectives for each of his 
periodic visits to the receiving depart- 
ment, for example, the general manager 
will uncover situations that any number 
of unorganized visits would leave unre- 
vealed. And he will leave department 
managers astounded at his knowledge 
of their business. He will quicken them 
to better management, for they will 
never know where he will strike next; 


but they do know that each visit will 
search their very souls so far as one 
distinct and perhaps obscure phase of 
their work is concerned. 

One of the top executives of a great 
chain of department stores has prepared 
a private file of questions for the general 
manager. The questions cover the 
management division of the store. A 
similar group will have to be worked 
out for the supervision of merchandising 
operations. 

The plan is for the general manager 
to cover all departments in the manage- 
ment division in four weeks. Inspec- 
tions are arranged for five days a week, 
thus the plan calls for a classification 
into twenty groups of the management 
functions to be supervised. Each day 
has its card, kept in a tickler file. The 
card shows the department or function 
the manager is to check that day, and 
lists three to ten vital points in regard 
to which he should inquire. He will 
not investigate all points listed at each 
visit for he may be able to devote only a 
half hour a day to such inspections. It 
is easy to note on the card the points 
that were checked the month before 
and to investigate further points this 
month and also to make sure that any 
faults unearthed have been corrected 
in the interim. 

With such a plan, haphazard, purpose- 
less tours are eliminated. Each review 
has its specific goals. The search- 
ing information required at each con- 
tact makes the chief’s visits the high 
spot of every department manager’s 
month and provides a powerful stimu- 
lant for him to exert his best efforts— 
never to allow the keen-eyed omniscient 
“boss” to find him negligent. 
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Due to lack of space, only the infor- 
mation from the first week’s section of 
the tickler file is reproduced below. The 
complete file, covering the four weeks’ 
operations, will be sent on request to 
interested general managers. 


aed 
| First Week Monday 
Marking and Receiving 


A. Trans portation—Inbound 

1. Check how routings are specified on in- 
coming shipments. 

2. What check is made on bills for trans- 
portation charges? 

3. Who prepares, presents, and collects 
claims for loss, damage, or overcharge? 
Check one claim through in detail. 

4. How are drayage charges assessed? 

Are contracts let competitively? 

Are charges determined on a price per 100 
pounds computed on a month’s ship- 
ments? 

5. Check inbound transportation costs to de- 
termine what consolidations of |. c. 1. 
shipments could have been profitably 
made. 


B. Receiving 

1. Does any one receive merchandise except 
official receivers? 

2. Check the care with which shipments are 
inspected for damage or pilferage before 
opening. 

3. Are freight and express shipments always 
weighed to check possible overcharges? 

4. Spot-check entries on receiving record to 
determine accuracy. 

5. What procedure is followed when ship- 
ment is received without invoice? 

Who follows up manufacturers on de- 
layed invoices? 

Check for any delays in notifying manu- 
facturers. 


C. Checking 
1. Is the receiving room clear of unchecked 
merchandise? 
2. Is merchandise checked promptly, ac- 
tually counted, and inspected for quality, 
sizes, assortments, etc. 


3. Note condition of files: do buyers 
promptly retail invoices? 

4. Are files always kept in a fireproof cabi- 
net? 

5. Inspect “On Order” file of purchase 
orders. 
Are orders current? Is there any 
evidence of follow-up on orders over 10 
days old? 

6. Are purchase orders, when received, 
checked off on return sheets? 

7. Are copies of orders sent to department 
head for unit-buying-control entry? 


First Week Tuesday 


Marking and Receiving 


D. Marking 


1. Is all merchandise marked according to 
store standard practices? 

2. Are all price tickets made under control 
of the marking department? 

3. What supervision is had to maintain and 
protect the ticket supply? 

4. Is all merchandise marked according to 
the invoice as retailed by the buyer? 

5. Is all re-marking done under the super- 
vision of the marking department? 

6. Check to determine whether correct sea- 
son letters are used when re-marking mer- 
chandise. 

7. By whose authorization is merchandise 
re-marked? 


. Warehouse 


1. Are receiving and marking functions on 
incoming merchandise entirely in the 
hands of the marking and receiving de- 
partment? 

2. Are adequate safeguards provided in the 
receiving, checking, marking, and routing 
of merchandise to the warehouse? Are 
windows and entrances locked? 

3. Is crated merchandise, such as furniture, 
carefully inspected for damage, but not 
removed from the original container when 
received at the warehouse? 

Is proper identification stenciled on car- 
ton? 

4. Is a current record kept of merchandise 
in the warehouse? How often is such 
record inspected by the buyers affected? 
Do buyers refer to the list when ordering? 
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5. How much old merchandise is in the 
warehouse? 

What are the plans for moving it? 

6. Is merchandise systematically and neatly 
arranged, with older stock brought for- 
ward? 

7. What provision is made against theft? 

8. Is merchandise in warehouse completely 
marked? 


. Reserve Stock 


1. Is the stockroom clean and neat? Is 
wastepaper promptly disposed of? 

. Are windows and entrances kept securely 
locked? 

3. Is merchandise in the stockroom classified 

and properly departmentalized? 

4. Are stockrooms economically lighted? 

5. Is perishable merchandise kept carefully 
covered and protected to prevent loss 
through soil or damage? 

6. Check to see that stock is not piled 

against or near fire sprinklers. 

. Is merchandise placed in stock without 
marking? * 

. Is provision made systematically to re- 
move merchandise from reserve stock be- 
fore 10.00 a.m. or after 4.00 p.m.? 

9. Do you find that returned merchandise 

is given proper attention, or is it just set 
aside to collect dust? 


i] 


~ 


io 2) 


10. Are re-possessed items promptly repaired 


and returned to stock? 


Wednesday 


Orders and Invoices 


. Are tabulated listings checked properly and 


up to date against invoice marking record? 


. Are the charged copies of orders reviewed to 


verify the correctness of amount and de- 
partment number? 


. Are charged copies of orders issued by an- 


other store checked to verify receipt of mer- 
chandise? 


. Are there any unmatched invoices, held in 


the office for arrival of the merchandise, 
bearing dates over a week old? Any evi- 
dence of follow-up? 


. Are there any uncredited returns and trans- 


fers bearing dates over three weeks old? 
Any evidence of follow-up? 
Are order files properly maintained? 


7. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


First Week 


A. 


Have open orders been followed up not 
longer than two weeks after shipping date? 


. Trace handling of an order from time it is 


approved by the merchandise office to fina! 
disposition. 

How are cancellations handled? 

Is the terms file up to date? 

What proportion of orders are changed by 
the order clerk as to terms? 

Are orders held too long in the merchandise 
office? 

Are discounts being properly anticipated? 
Does too much time elapse in the handling 
of invoices? 

Are retail prices marked clearly? 

How is the retail of each invoice checked? 
Are discounts being lost because of overdue 


payments? 


Thursday 
Care of Stock 


Merchandise Covers 

1. Make certain that a sufficient number of 
merchandise covers are being used to 
protect merchandise that will soil when 
the store is not open for business. Covers 
should also be used im the stockroom for 
unprotected wearing apparel and yard 
goods. 

2. Inspect the merchandise covers for clean- 
liness and need of repair. 


. Damaged Merchandise 


Check the stock for damaged, incomplete, 
rusted, or shopworn merchandise left on dis- 
play on the selling floor. Raise this point 
at the next store meeting, and instruct that 
all such merchandise be removed to the 
repair room to be reconditioned or junked. 
Make certain that markdowns are taken when 
necessary to dispose of such merchandise. 


First Week Friday 
Store Housekeeping 
A. Store housekeeping is a problem that should 


be watched every day. As a review, make 
certain that the following factors have been 
given attention during the past period and 
discuss any variances at the next store 
meeting: 

1. Unnecessary use of electric lights, par- 
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ticularly in the stockroom. Each elec- 
tric-light globe should be cleaned at least 
once every two months. Low-watt light 
bulbs should be used in nonselling space. 

2. Check the use of rubbish containers and 
rubbish trucks. Be sure that when con- 
tents are being disposed of they are in- 
spected for saleable or unsaleable mer- 
chandise that may have been thrown 
away by mistake. 

3. Review the condition of boiler room, the 
condition of the floors as to the need of 
oiling or waxing, and the exterior of the 
store, particularly in regard to the de- 
livery and parking space. 

4. Grimy windows are evidence of slovenly 
storekeeping and should not be tolerated. 
Make certain that your windows are 
always kept clean. 


B. Housekeeping and Protection 

1. Check the following: 

a) Store front 

b) Window glass 

c) Window floors 

d) Backgrounds 

e) Window lights 

f) Awnings 

g) Display fixtures 

h) Counters 

i) Lights and fixtures 

j) Fans 

k) Ledges 

1) Sign room 

m) Fitting rooms (unused hangers) 
n) Rest rooms (furniture) 
0) Toilets (towels and soap) 
p) Elevators 

q) Store floors 

r) Stairways 

s) Treads 

t) Railings 

u) Walls 

v) Ceilings 

2. Is the store properly set up to give repair 
service on mechanical lines of merchan- 
dise? 

3. Are rules covering purchases of merchan- 
dise by employees and checking of pack- 
ages carried by employees going out at 
night being followed? 


— 


4. Check night watchman. 
5. Is proper record kept of people coming and 
leaving after store hours? 
ae porter work properly organized? 


Books for Brief Mention 


Wholesaling, by Theodore N. Beck- 
man and Nathanael H. Engle. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1937, 
628 pages. 


This is a fine textbook on the history, or- 
ganization, operation, economic aspects, and 
trends in wholesaling substantiated by profuse 
statistical data. 


Retail Store Operation, by Paul H. 
Nystrom. New York: Ronald Press 
Company, 1937, fourth edition, 702 
pages. 

This is an enlarged and revised edition of a 
well-known and authoritative book that made 
its first appearance twenty-two years ago. 


Fundamentals of Sales Management, by 
J. Russell Doubman. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937, 
465 pages. 

Since there are so few texts on sales manage- 
ment, this book is a welcome addition to the 
literature of the field. Export sales manage- 
ment and the legal aspects of selling are included. 


How to Sell in Chain Stores, by Fred B. 
Barton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937, 106 pages. 


This is a book of advice to salesmen in chain 
stores written in a popular style. 


Boston Conference on Distribution, 1937, 
sponsored by the Retail Trade Board. 
Boston: Retail Trade Board, 92 
pages. 

The annual reports of the addresses pre- 
sented at the Boston Conference represent the 
best source of information on the current prob- 
lems faced by distributors today. Of out- 
standing interest are the discussions of the 
labor problem presented by O. W. Knauth and 
P. H. Nystrom. 
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Customer Types in the Teaching 
of Salesmanship 


O. PRESTON ROBINSON 
Should retail salespeople be taught how to classify and handle them? 


Store-training directors are generally 
agreed that retail salespeople need class 
instruction in salesmanship. There is a 
healthy difference of opinion, however, 
as to whether or not the salesmanship 
course should attempt to teach sales- 
people how to classify and handle differ- 
ent types of customers. These are 
two of the conclusions that may be 
drawn from a study of salesmanship 
training recently made by Miss Edith 
Rivkin, a student of the summer session 
of the New York University School of 
Retailing. Miss Rivkin, interested in 
learning to what extent salespeople are 
taught to classify customers, mailed 
questionnaires to the training depart- 
ments of ninety important stores 
throughout the country. Thirty of these 
stores filled out and returned the ques- 
tionnaires. Of the thirty, fourteen, or 
approximately one half, replied affirma- 
tively to the question, ‘In your sales- 
manship course do you attempt to help 
your salespeople to classify types of 
customers?” 


TYPES OF CUSTOMERS 


According to the store training teach- 
ers who instruct their salespeople in 
customer types, shoppers may be classi- 
fied into three major groups. 

I. According to their buying manner 
and knowledge of the goods. Customers 
who are grouped under this classifica- 
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tion are those who are just looking, the 
undecided, the decided, those who know 
it all, the argumentative, cautious buyers, 
the bargain hunters, the determined, and 
the deliberate purchasers. 

II. According to their emotional char- 
acteristics at the time of the sale. This 
classification includes customers who are 
talkative, silent, irritable, hurried, impa- 
tient, suspicious, unreasonable, or 
friendly. 

III. Customers who are afflicted or 
handicapped. In this group are the 
shoppers who have mental handicaps, 
physical handicaps, and language and 
custom problems (foreigners). 


METHODS OF HANDLING SPECIFIC TYPES 


Suggested methods of handling some 
of the specific types of customers are as 
follows: 

1. The just-looking customer. 

The stores agree that the customer 
should be allowed to look, but that the 
salesperson should be alert and make 
tactful suggestions of interesting facts 
about the goods being examined. The 
suggestions made should be definite, 
but devoid of any urging to buy. 

2. The undecided customer. 

This customer needs help, and the 
salesperson should guide the sale and 
either help the customer eliminate unde- 
sirable items or actually decide for her. 
The best selling points of the merchan- 
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dise should be repeated forcefully, and 
the selection should be narrowed down, 
quickly focusing the customer’s atten- 
tion upon one or two items only. The 
salesperson should be patient and should 
avoid showing too much merchandise. 

3. The talkative customer. 

All of the training teachers who dis- 
cussed this type of customer were agreed 
that the salesperson should be patient, 
should agree with the customer, but 
should seize every opportunity to bring 
the conversation back to the subject 
of the purchase. 

4. The silent customer. 

The suggestion here was that the 
salesperson should cover the silence 
with her own talking, should ask simple 
“yes or no” questions, and should watch 
the customer to discover her reactions. 

5. The irritable customer. 

This shopper should be disarmed with 
a sympathetic, patient attitude on the 
part of the salesperson. In this case 
the salesperson must supply what the 
customer lacks. 

6. The “know-it-all’”’ customer. 

The most common recommendation in 
handling this type was simply to flatter 
the customer and bring her into the sale 
by asking her opinion and appearing to 
be impressed by it. 


WHY SOME STORES DO NOT TEACH THEIR 
SALESPEOPLE TO CLASSIFY 
CUSTOMERS 


Some interesting opinions were given 
in answer to the question of why sales- 
people were not taught to classify their 
customers. One response, although it 
lists four classifications, expresses a 
rather definite opinion on the subject: 


We mention only a few of the types [it 
states] for, in selling, the needs of the customer 


are more important than her personality. 
There is no magic that will teach us how to make 
every customer succumb to our handling. But 
earnest, sincere interest in the customer’s prob- 
lem usually gets results. Our people cannot be 
psychoanalysts but they can be friendly and 
competent and approach selling as a game— 
something to enjoy. 


Another store ventures the following 
opinion: 


We think it unwise to set up a definite method 
for handling customers because the human mind 
is so unreliable and inaccurate in its expression. 
We believe that the expressions of thought can 
be watched together with actions and salesper- 
sons can determine, to a degree, the behavior of a 
prospective customer. Most experienced sales- 
people can tell when a customer is angry or 
happy, pleased or displeased, quick or slow in 
his reactions. The ability to read these signs 
is important. But there are too many sales- 
people who think they are mind readers and 
who too frequently misjudge customers and lose 
sales. It behooves training people to be more 
cautious about setting up customer types. 


Still another reports: 


Throughout discussions, stress is laid upon 
the fact that the customer cannot be too closely 
classified, she may be one type today and an- 
other tomorrow. We avoid the direct classifica- 
tions because the salespeople either seem to 
become too dogmatic in their treatment, or, 
when they find a customer who does not fit the 
classifications, are apt to think the whole thing 
is rather silly. Also, we are of a small com- 
munity, and our salespeople get to know many 
of their customers. Experience teaches us that 
a customer may vary her type from time to 
time according to circumstances over which we 
have no control. 


Two large stores consider that interest 
in the customer and in her immediate 
needs is more important than the 
classification of customer types. They 
point out that this classifying is all 
right for older salespeople to discuss in a 
group when they are bringing up selling 
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problems, but they feel that it is unsuit- 
able for a salesmanship course for new 
salespeople. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Opinion is about equally divided 
among store people as to whether or not 
salespeople should be taught how to 
classify and handle their customers. 
Perhaps the safest solution is for the 
salesperson to steer a middle course. 
He should recognize that his is a service 
job and that the surest way of pleasing 
all customers is to treat them courte- 
ously with a sincere interest in their 


Book 


Recurring Cycles of Fashion, by Agnes B. 
Young. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1937, 216 pages. 


An inspection of the dress fashions exhibited 
at the recent Horse Show in New York bears out 
the suggestion in this book that the next third 
of a century will be characterized by the bell- 
shaped skirt. Miss Young has painstakingly 
determined a series of modal styles for every year 
from 1760-1937. A study of this series of 178 
illustrations leads to the following important 
conclusions: 

1. There are three basic fashions in dress, de- 
termined by the contour of the skirt. These 
are the bell-shaped (hoopskirt), full back (bus- 
tle), and tubular. Each has a life cycle of from 
30-40 years, and each type follows one another 
in the order given. Thus, the length of time 
between the beginning of one cycle of bell-shaped 
skirts, for example, and the next cycle of bell- 
shaped skirts is a little over 100 years. 

2. From one year to the next, fashions change 
slowly but there is always enough change to 
allow the informed to recognize this year’s 
modal dress from last year’s. 

3. Political and social changes have no effect 
on the basic fashion but do change details which 
are in the nature of fads not fashions. This 


problems. After all salespeople en- 

counter only three different types of 

customers. These are: 

1. Those who realize their needs and know how 
to satisfy them. 

2. Those who realize their needs but do not 


know how to satisfy them. 
3. Those whose needs are vague or undefined. 


If salespeople approach their jobs 
with these facts well in mind, the prob- 
lem of handling the individual moods of 
specific customers can be met effectively 
with good service, a thorough knowledge 
of the merchandise, and courteous 
attention. 


Reviews 


conclusion is coatrary to general belief but the 
author seems to prove her contention. 

No book since Dr. Nystrom’s Economics of 
Fashion has done so much to put the study of 
fashion on a scientific basis. Here is a land- 
mark that may revolutionize many of the ill- 
founded beliefs held by so-called fashion ex- 


perts. 
J. W. W. 


Decorating Livable Homes, by Elizabeth 
Burris-Meyer. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated, 1937, 440 pages, 
175 photographs. 

Elizabeth Burris-Meyer presents her new 
book Decorating Livable Homes from the con- 
sumer’s point of view. The book is full of good 
practical information and should be extremely 
helpful to all those who are anxious to use better 
taste in home decoration as well as to retailers 
and salespeople who are being called upon con- 
stantly to give information to customers on 
this important subject. 

The author covers the many problems of 
home decorating completely and in a readable 
manner. The book is divided into two parts. 
The first covers the fundamental elements of 
decoration, and the second deals with the tra- 
ditional manner of decorating—showing its 
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development and how yesterdays’ designs are 
molded to fit today’s living needs and available 
materials. 

In the first section of the book, the reader is 
taught the underlying principles of decoration 
and how they may be used to achieve interest- 
ing, livable, and beautiful effects. There are 
two fundamentals, Mrs. Burris-Meyer points 
out, upon which livable home decorations de- 
pend: 1. Appropriate backgrounds—walls, ceil- 
ings, and floors. The author treats each of 
these separately in a refreshing and practical 
manner. 2. Intelligent selection and place- 
ment of furnishings in the room. Effective re- 
sults here, the reader is informed, depend upon 
careful consideration of structural details, room 
functions, and the period of furnishings to be 
used. 

In the selection of furniture, the reader is 
taught how to recognize both quality of con- 
struction and good design. Features to look 
for in buying all-wood and upholstered furniture 
are listed, and useful hints in caring for the furni- 
ture are given. The glossary at the end of the 
chapters on floor coverings, fabrics, and furni- 
ture should prove of great value not only to 
consumers, but to students of decoration and 


salespeople as well. 
C. H. R. 


Problems in Retailing, by Malcolm P. 
McNair, Charles I. Gragg, and Stan- 
ley F. Teele. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, 
641 pages. 


Students and teachers of retailing who are 
familiar with the Harvard case books for the 
study of business problems will welcome the 
most recent book Problems in Retailing. This 
is the fourth volume of cases dealing with prob- 
lems in the retail field prepared by teachers in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The problems are presented in 
fourteen different sections covering every im- 
portant phase of retail-store operation. 

The present volume is a distinct improve- 
ment over the previous case books in that the 
problems are generally shorter and each sec- 
tion is prefaced with an introductory chapter of 
text material. This introductory chapter fur- 


nishes information and background helpful in 
the analysis and solution of the problems pre- 


sented. 
O. P. R. 


The Compensation of Executive Officers 
of Retail Companies, 1928-1935, 
by John Calhoun Baker. Boston: 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Bureau of 
Business Research, 1937, 34 pages. 


This research study gives factual data on the 
compensation policies and practices, and on the 
amount of executive compensation for 38 retail 
companies annually since 1928. 

While actual compensation of business execu- 
tives, and even the methods of payment, have 
long been shrouded in corporate secrecy, the 
disclosures of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission 
have been made available and act as the basis 
of this report. 

A few of the outstanding facts revealed in 
the report are as follows: 

1. In general, the compensation rates paid by 
chains were lower than those paid by depart- 
ment stores. 

2. Comparison of the compensation paid to 
the highest paid men per company in the retail 
field with corresponding data for industrial firms 
disclosed that, with the exception of the highest 
paid officer in the larger industrial companies, 
compensation levels in department-store com- 
panies appeared to exceed those in industrial 
firms. 

3. From the consumer’s standpoint, the out- 
lay for executive compensation in retail firms is 
relatively unimportant—1 per cent of sales for 
department stores and 1/3 of 1 per cent for 
chain stores. 

4. Bonus payments constituted a larger pro- 
portion of total compensation in chain stores 
than in department stores. 

5. Bonus payments were cut severely during 
the depression years. 

6. Chains paid out almost six times as much 
in dividends as in executive compensation, while 
department stores paid out not quite three 
times as much to stockholders as to executives. 

E. O. S. 











